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The Pursuit of Happiness 


SAMUEL M. HOLTON 
Principal, Bartlett Yancey School, Yanceyville, N.C. 
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Re and liberty are studied in the modern secondary school 
in the science and social studies classes. The pursuit of hap- 
piness is largely ignored. In an age in which recreation has come 
into its own in the social life of the community this is strange. To 
play is no longer a sin but a necessary part of healthy living in a 
world of many stresses and much uneasiness. Music and art have 
become the property not of the rich alone but of the vast bulk of 
the population. Reading and creative writing have never before 
been enjoyed by so many. The forty-hour week has freed the crea- 
tive capacity of men from the making of a living to the enjoyment 
of life. 

Despite these changes in modern living the school is slow to 
change. The influence of our puritan forefathers is much stronger 
than that of our Franklins and Jeffersons. The maxim “spare the 
rod and spoil the child” has never quite given way to the statement 
that “man does not live by bread alone.” It is to the human values 
that the current emphasis on general education is dedicated. Not 
the least important of these human values are those to be found 
in literature, art, music, dancing, and other forms of recreation. It 
is such human values that modern educational philosophy is fre- 
quently accused of neglecting. The accusation is most unfair and 
frequently malicious. The lifelessness of modern education cannot 
be blamed on the philosophy of Dewey and Kilpatrick but is in- 
stead the result of the intransigence of partisans of vested subject 
matter who invoke the wrath of tradition on those who dare to 
argue for something better. 

The standard fifteen units allow little room for the pursuit of 
the creative arts. Only the largest of our southern schools are able 
to offer even elective courses in art and music. Recreation as a 
subject of study is a poor relation of physical education which itself 
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may be merely tolerated in the curriculum. Recreational reading 
and creative writing are considered the preserve of the superior 
student—if they receive any attention at all. The art of conversation 
is totally neglected. 

Fortunately for modern civilization the elementary school has 
not been so bound to a hard and fast pattern. Here public school 
music and art have begun to assume a more proper place. Recrea- 
tional games are a regular part of the accepted program. Story 
telling and reading for pleasure are stressed quite early. 

Part of the difference between the secondary and elementary 
programs has lain in the subservience of secondary education to the 
requirements of the college. The college has, until quite recently 
and sometimes even at the present, demanded a very specific ad- 
herence to an old mould. Part of the difference between our levels 
of public education has lain in a relatively recent emphasis of the 
secondary school on its vocational responsibilities. More of our 
recent modifications of our secondary school program have been in 
the direction of greater vocational choice than in the direction of 
more gracious living. Part of the difference has been in the metho- 
dology of training teachers. 

Contrary to popular belief and the statement of the Ford 
Foundation, the training of the elementary teacher in our schools 
and colleges of education has put more stress on the human values 
than has the over-specialized program for the training of secondary 
teachers in the universities. The secondary teacher is frequently 
versed in little besides his own field of specialization; the elementary 
teacher has a wide acquaintance not only with the “three R’s” but 
with music, art, and children’s literature. The most important 
difference between the two levels has been in the departmentaliza- 
tion of the high school program. Many things of recognized value 
were able to come into the flexible elementary school program, 
but were no one’s responsibility in the fixed program of the 
secondary school. 

While there are many obstacles in the form of tradition, college 
entrance requirements, preoccupation with vocational responsibili- 
ties, and teacher training, there is still much that can be done within 
the present school framework. Almost any of our high school 
courses, even those in mathematics and foreign language, have a 
creative phase and can be learned for the enjoyment which they 
afford. Creative writing and reading for pleasure are legitimate 
even in the most traditional courses in English literature. The 
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study of science has tremendous possibilities for the development 
of creative values—as witness the popularity of children’s chemistry 
sets and amateur astronomy. Music might legitimately be used in 
social studies classes and is a good basis for group participation in 
assembly programs. Art can profitably be used as a vehicle both 
for enjoyment and as an aid to the presentation of information in 
practically all of the high school courses. It should of course be 
offered as a subject of study wherever that is feasible. 

Perhaps the best provision for the creative arts in our smaller high 
schools is to be found within the home economics and vocational 
agriculture classes. Home economics includes such things as flower 
arranging, the gracious entertainment of guests, artistry in home 
furnishings and in the preparation of meals, and wise use of recrea- 
tional time. These are treated as if they were as important as the 
diagramming of a sentence. The agriculture classes offer the op- 
portunity for artistic work in the wood shop, landscaping, and home 
beautification, and present gracious living as a worthy goal. 

Most of our schools have neglected the use of the high school 
lunch period as a time for constructive relaxation. Good music 
may be used as a background for eating. Other recreational facili- 
ties such as the gymnasium, the school motion picture machine, or 
the library should be pressed into service. This will require in 
some instances careful planning with student committees to get the 
idea across to students that some types of recreation require pursuit. 
There is of course something to be said for just plain loafing in the 
highly organized routine of modern secondary education. 

Mention has been made above of the need for constructive use 
of the school assembly program, particularly in the learning of 
music. The assembly has degenerated in most of our schools to 
the point that it has lost its value as an instructional device either 
in the teaching of the creative arts or as a devotional period. Never- 
theless its potentialities in this field are limited primarily by our 
lack of imagination in exploiting teacher and student talent and in 
planning a constructive program. There would be relatively little 
use in such a program for commercialized amusements and assembly 


programs. 

School officials also have a responsibility and an opportunity to 
influence the environment which the youth finds outside of the 
school. School facilities may be used in the development of com- 
munity libraries, art exhibits, musical performances, and other forms 
of cultural recreation and wholesome amusement. School personnel 
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may publicize the need for wholesome recreation for the young peo- 
ple and may encourage their students to make sensible use of facili- 
ties that are available. Parent-teacher groups should be reminded of 
the possibilities in this area and advised as to the needs. In some 
communities the school should assume considerable responsibility 
for teen-age recreation in out-of-school hours by providing fun 
nights, socials, scout troops, and ball teams. 

In most southern communities the school could help tremen- 
dously by providing summer facilites for both physical recreation 
and for the study of the creative arts. The pace of summer living 
is more conducive to the study of art, music, or literature than is 
the highly rigid winter schedule. 

Whatever the techniques which may be selected, whatever sub- 
jects are used as the vehicles, the pursuit of happiness is as noble 
a goal of the public high school as any of its others. 
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Instrumental Music 
mx 


More children are learning to play musical instruments today 
than at any time in history, according to Louis G. LaMair, presi- 
dent of the American Music Conference. 

The number receiving instrumental music instruction in public 
and parochial schools alone is estimated at 7,000,000 compared with 
less than 2,500,000 in 1947. An additional million or more are 
receiving private instruction. 

The number of high school bands now exceeds 38,000, according 
to the best available estimates, and there are several thousand bands 
now active in grade schools. In addition, there are perhaps 8,000 
school orchestras, most of which include music by masters like 
Beethoven and Mozart in their repertoires. 
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How Can Literature Enrich Life? 


C. HucH HoLMAN 
Associate Professor of English, University of North Carolina 
xX 


g e~7 literature enriches life is a belief almost universally 
held, but to the question of how this enrichment takes place 
there are no commonly accepted answers. Yet such answers are of 
central importance to a teacher of literature, for they shape what 
he selects to teach, how he presents it, and what results he hopes to 
get. The chief causes of this uncertainty lie in an interplay be- 
tween the standards of our age and the nature of literature itself. 

Literature as an art form has a kind of ambiguity that often 
leads to its being justified on the wrong grounds. This ambiguity 
results from the double nature of literature itself, for it is both an 
aesthetic experience and the medium—words, facts, conceptualiza- 
tions—by which that experience is conveyed. Literature uses history, 
society, psychology, biology, politics, natural science, law, social 
customs—all the rich concrete details of life; but it uses them, not as 
ends in themselves, but as parts of an harmonious sum within which 
these elements retain their discernible identities and at the same 
time fuse into an aesthetic whole. 

Because our judgments today are generally pragmatic, we value 
what has some clearly demonstrable utility, a utility measurable in 
practical terms. Therefore, confronted with the need to justify 
literature and demonstrate its value to life, we tend to defend it 
in terms of the qualities it has in common with non-literary ma- 
terials—factual materials such as those in the natural and social 
sciences. We tend to value art for its subject matter almost ex- 
clusively and for its aesthetic qualities almost not at all. Although 
my belief in the worth of the subject matter of literature is strong, 
I am convinced that the defense of art in such terms will lead 
finally to a derogation of art into a toy. If what Sophocles teaches 
us is the psychology of Oedipus alone, then Freud’s more precise 
and methodological analyses should replace the Greek tragedies— 
an idea at which Freud would have been shocked. Such a view 


of the nature of literary value extended just a little further reveals 
a chasm of peculiar horror for the lover of literature, a chasm 
inhabited, among others, by Max Eastman, who in The Literary 
Mind wrote: 
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Not only are the fields dwindling in which a man of letters can display his 
proud faculty with complacence, but even in these fields he can hardly help 
sometimes reflecting—so great is the prestige of science—that if they are still 
free to him, it is not because he has conquered them but because they are un- 
conquered. It may be that they are unconquered because they are still un- 
conquerable by the methods of true knowledge; it may be because they have 
not yet seemed in comparison to others worth conquering. These two causes 
alone determine the outposts of science. A “literary truth,” may therefore be 
defined—provisionally at least—as a truth which is either uncertain or compara- 
tively unimportant. 


It is certainly true that literature can and does enrich life by 
illuminating history, by accurately portraying social conditions, 
by lending its emotive force to noble (and sometimes ignoble) 
causes, by probing and recording the psychological depths of man, 
and in many other such ways, ranging from the pictures of four- 
teenth century English life in The Canterbury, Tales, through the 
propagandistic effectiveness of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to the psy- 
chological penetration of Joyce’s Ulysses or the social reporting of 
Studs Lonigan. These enrichments, however, are extrinsic and are 
not the product of literature as literature. 

As an almost unconscious act of faith, most of us believe that 
literature does have enriching qualities distinct from these aspects 
of extrinsic worth. We do not question, for example, the “value” 
of reading Hamlet; yet we know that it is not an accurate historical, 
political, or social picture of twelfth century Denmark or of Eliza- 
bethan England. Although we may possibly see its hero as the 
victim of an Oedipus complex, that belief renders the play no more 
enriching to us than it is to others who think us strangely mad for 
so believing. Although we may see the play as a magificent dramati- 
zation of certain ethical concepts or moral issues, we realize that it 
appears equally enriching to many others who see in it differing 
(and sometimes opposing) concepts or issues. When we attempt 
to express convincingly our belief that a play like Hamlet does en- 
rich us in other and important ways, we feel the need of help. 
Here the often scorned literary criticism of the past twenty-five 
years becomes a useful tool for the teacher of literature; for much 
of this criticism has dealt with the intrinsic values of literature— 
with how it enriches life, not as a less exact form of social or natural 
science, but as a distinctive and important thing in itself. 

Thomas De Quincey once distinguished between the “literature 
of knowledge” (the primarily utilitarian) and the “literature of 
power” (the primarily imaginative), and the dichotomy is both 
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illuminating and false. The literature of power uses knowledge and 
conveys it, but not as a basic function; rather it uses knowledge 
(Danish history, for example, in Hamlet) as a means of gaining its 
power. And as Allen Tate has brilliantly argued, imaginative 
literature is a special language to serve a special function that is 
primal in individual man; it is a form of knowledge. It is worthy 
of note that so different a thinker as semanticist Charles W. Morris 
acknowledges this aspect of literature when he sees three broad 
types of discourse: scientific, aesthetic, and technological. And 
J. A. Richards, in Coleridge on Imagination, is close to agreement 
with Tate that literature communicates something special in special 
language, the language of imagery and symbol as opposed to that of 
fact and sign. Perhaps Joseph Conrad expressed this difference 
between literature and other forms of knowledge as well as anyone 
ever has when he wrote, in the preface to The Nigger of the Nar- 
CUSSUS: 

. art itself may be defined as a single-minded attempt to render the highest 
kind of justice to the visible universe. . . . It is an attempt to find in its forms, 
in its colors, in its light, in its shadows, in the aspects of matter and in the facts 
of life, what of each is fundamental, what is enduring and essential—their one 
illuminating and convincing quality. . . . The artist, then, like the thinker or 
the scientist, seeks the truth and makes his appeal. Impressed by the aspect 
of the world the thinker plunges into ideas, the scientist into facts. . . . They 
speak authoritatively to our common sense, to our intelligence. . . . Confronted 
by the same enigmatical spectacle the artist descends within himself, and... 
finds the terms of his appeal. . . . He speaks to our capacity for delight and 
wonder, to the sense of mystery surrounding our lives; to our sense of pity, and 
beauty, and pain; to the latent feeling of fellowship with all creation. . . 


We are creatures of emotion as well as of mind. Every age has 
recognized that in most men feeling is more forceful than reason, 
and that emotions generate both inner and outer energies far in 
excess of the strength of their stimulators. As early as Aristotle, 
the function of art as katharsis, as emotional release, was recog- 
nized; and modern psychologists and aestheticians seem to be dis- 
covering new proofs for Aristotle’s old truth. But literature not 
only produces healthful katharsis, it is able through its language 
of image, symbol, and metaphoric action to render convincingly the 
emotional value of total scenes and situations, a characteristic known 
to Aristotle as mimesis. It is the method of science to approach 
man and his world analytically, to analyze, to classify, and to ex- 
plain. It is the method of art to approach man and his world 
synthetically, to group, to represent, and to create. The method 
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of science is that of discovering the unchanging relationships capa- 
ble of expression in terms of group behavior. It is beautifully 
adapted to the study of man as a mechanism and as a member of a 
society. Ihe method of art is that of comprehending and present- 
ing the uniquely individual. It is beautifully adapted to talking 
to man in terms of those parts of himself that distinguish him as a 
person. As long as man is at the same time animal mechanism, 
social unit, and individual personality, for just so long can natural 
science, social science, and art mutually enrich him and each other. 
Modern psychology and anthropology, particularly in the works 


gy, 
of men and women like Frazer, Jung, Maud Bodkin, and Suzanne 
Langer, are explaining to us another way in which literature en- 
riches life and experience. This theory, although too complex for 
explanation here, is certainly worthy of our thoughtful study. It 
says that great literature is an expression of the racial consciousness, 
an archetypal mode by which man identifies himself in his universe, 
and that it has a primacy in human experience that gives almost 
prophetic powers to its producers. 
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If at first glance these ideas seem rather nebulously idealistic, 
we should turn for a moment to the world about us and our ex- 
perience of it. Witness the long lines waiting to buy tickets to a 
popular moving picture. Try to count the radio and television 
antennae in just one segment of your home town. Go to the corner 
drug store and look at the host of comic books and magazines. Read 
the statistics on the number of millions of copies sold annually of 
softcover reprints of novels. Look at the record of presidents and 
prime ministers escaping for a moment into a world of western 
bravado or detective cunning. Note the ladies book clubs, the best 
seller lists, the reputable and disreputable outpouring all over 
America of some kind of literary product. 

The empirical fact impresses itself upon us: whenever we find 
man we find also a hunger for the things literature offers. As a 
Greek soldier, he honors his minstrel epic-maker. As a Gallic 
knight or lady, he makes a special place for his troubadour. As a 
Teutonic baron, he treasures his minnesinger. Around camp-fires 
from boy scout hikes to the mature disaster of war, the story-teller 
has an honored place. The fantastic dream of a pale semantic 
scientist who has reduced language to denotative formulae is not 
merely improbable, it is appalling. Man is impoverished without 
some kind of literature. 
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Our failure to recognize what almost every other civilization 
has taken for granted, that, however the terms are to be defined, 
man is an aesthetic as well as a social animal, could lead us in a 
few years to an emotionally sterile and culturally reprehensible 
state. We are a race whose aesthetic demands will be satisfied 
either well or badly, either by Shakespeare or Mickey Spillane. 
Literature and the other arts are not superfluous cake, but a part 
of our necessary daily bread. We must, therefore, train and educate 
that ever present thirst for the aesthetic so that it will be slaked 
only at fountains whose waters are worthy. We must not raise up a 
generation that can say, in Poe’s words, “We have still a thirst un- 
quenchable, to allay which he has not shown us the crystal springs.” 


Young Workers in the United States 
KX 
In 1940, one child in every 23 of 14 and 15 years was at work; 
in 1950, one in every 11. For the 16 and 17 year olds, the change 
was less: one in every 7 was employed in 1940 and one in every 5 
in 1950. 


Despite the fact that more than half the states still permit chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 years to leave school for employment, only about 
17 per cent of those employed were out of school. The rate varies 
greatly from state to state, ranging from one child in every 525 in 
Connecticut to one child in every 17 in South Carolina. 


The 16 Southern states and the District of Columbia, with only 
36 per cent of the nation’s 14 and 15 year population, have 68 per 
cent of all the children of this age out of school and at work. 


Nearly half of the 16 and 17 year old workers are not enrolled 
in school. Unlike the younger group, they are not primarily farm 
workers. Only 36 per cent of the 16 and 17 year old workers out 
of school were in rural areas, compared with 60 per cent of the 
younger group. 


As in the case of the younger children, a disproportionate num- 
ber of 16 and 17 year olds are out of school and working in the 
Southern states—51 per cent of the number for the entire country. 
—From the annual report (November 1953) of The National Child 
Labor Committee. 








Can We Teach Appreciation of Music? 


Jort CARTER 
Assistant Professor of Music, University of North Carolina 
xX 


F COURSE the appreciation of music can be taught. It can 
O:. taught in the same manner that appreciation of art, of 
literature, of morality, or of democratic processes can be taught. 

A little over one hundred years ago the above question might 
have been answered differently. Rather, it would not have been 
understood. The city of Boston, under the stimulus of Pestalozzian 
principles and the leadership of such pioneer American educators 
as William Woodbridge, Lowell Mason, and George Webb, was 
beginning to experiment around 1840 with the introduction of 
vocal music in the public schools. Its supporters justified the novel- 
ty by emphasizing the close relationship singing bore to reading and 
speaking. They also pointed out the need in the school curriculum 
for a subject which “without being idleness shall yet give rest.” 
This is certainly one of the first concrete evidences in American 
educational practice of the conviction that a pleasant type of activity 
which is restful is needed for complete life enjoyment. 

The experiment—and it was frankly admitted as such—gained 
favor rapidly in New England in spite of popular objections which 
were raised against the introduction of vocal music in American 
schools in general. The substance of these was: first, a child must 
be gifted with a “musical ear” or else music instruction will be in 
vain; second, the amount of time proposed (two hours weekly) for 
the instruction of vocal music would be inadequate to produce 
results; and third, if vocal music were allowed to enter the curricu- 
lum, it might lead to the incorporation and acceptance of other 
subjects which some sections of society frowned upon (social danc- 
ing was inferred). These early objections to the teaching of music 
in the public schools have long since been forgotten. This does 
not imply that today the job is being performed perfectly or that no 
critics remain. 

Vocal music, instrumental music, music theory, and music history 
have all fought for and achieved recognition as “subjects” in their 
own right. The most recent addition to the curriculum, and one 
which some feel threatens to replace or at least weaken the others, 
is “Music Appreciation.” The term refers to musical training de- 
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signed to develop in the amateur an ability to listen intelligently, 
especially to serious music, and thus to enhance the pleasure and 
satisfaction he may derive from listening to music. This type of 
musical education has become very common in the United States 
and Great Britain but is practically unknown in Germany, Italy, 
Austria, France, and other European countries. America’s and 
England’s historic readiness to acknowledge their musical indebted- 
ness (and too often their musical inferiority) to other countries may 
be the reason for this. 

These activities, both formalized and informal, are frequently 
criticized as leading to superficiality and presumption, without 
providing that thorough training which professional musicians con- 
sider indispensable. Although this at times has been the case, such 
criticism is basically unjustified. As a principle, the idea of pro- 
viding a special type of training for the average music lover is 
sound. Most professional musicians are by now convinced of this 
and give their constructive cooperation to the programs of “music 
appreciation.” 

True music appreciation is not the mere enjoyment of music; 
it is much more. For the amateur as well as for the professional 
musician it signifies a fine discrimination in sensing differences in 
the qualities of tone; a sensitive understanding of the melodic, 
harmonic, rhythmic, and formal elements of music; a well-developed 
musical memory; and an acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
musical art of all time. Thus music appreciation is that enjoyment 
which results from a cultivated understanding of all that pertains 
to the art. The educational and philosophical justification for this 
cultivation of taste has been accepted and endorsed by most Ameri- 
cans. The thesis is well stated in a recent publication: 

The more one learns to appreciate the beautiful, the more he will avoid and 
despise the ugly. A man cannot learn to like Shelley and Keats, Goethe and 
Shakespeare, and at the same time continue to enjoy reading pulp-paper con- 
fession magazines. If a man becomes enthusiastic about the music of Beethoven 
and Brahms, he loses his taste for the products of the Tin Pan Alley fabricators. 
An understanding of and liking for the works of Michelangelo and Rembrandt, 
Da Vinci, or El Greco is the best possible antidote for the cheapness and 
vulgarity of so many of the present-day movies and modern paintings.1 


Appended hereto is a short bibliography of books useful in 
learning how to “appreciate’ music. Few people, however, learn 
appreciation of any kind from books. A kindled interest may be 


1H. D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson. Discovering Music, pp. 2-3. American 
Book Co., 3rd ed., 1953. 
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fanned into flame by an author’s enthusiasm. But the tastes and 
attitudes of most people are unconsciously acquired; they are simply 
a reflection of the opinions, biases, enthusiasms, and traditional 
thought patterns of their parents and others of their social stratum. 

Who then is responsible for the continuous growth in musical 
taste and understanding in our country? First credit probably be- 
longs to the music teacher who, always overworked and often un- 
dertrained, has unremittingly tried to interest more children in 
better music. Credit also belongs to the patrons and philanthropists 
who supported artists and art music in America’s musical “dark 
ages.” In recent years particularly, we owe much to the artists, 
teachers, and other persons of high culture who fled to this country 
and who have seen, better than most Americans, the means by which 
we can elevate our musical taste. Credit must also be given to those 
commercial concerns in the fields of music publishing, radio, and 
motion pictures who, in the face of temporary financial loss, have 
embarked on educational projects. 

But the most spectacular and, possibly in the long run, the most 
effective efforts to raise cultural standards are the frontal attacks on 
musical ignorance led by inspired men and women devoted to this 
ideal. Two institutions of this type are North Carolina’s own 
State Symphony Orchestra and the Grass Roots Opera Company. 
These organizations, reflecting the philosoply of their founders, Dr. 
Benjamin Swalin and Mr. A. J. Fletcher, realize that their future 
existence depends upon a constantly growing body of citizens who 
appreciate music and feel a personal need for symphonic music and 
opera. The phenomenal success of their efforts in this state is well 
documented and many other regions are now experimenting with 
similar plans. 

The real question we must ask ourselves is double-barreled: 
What music should we teach children to appreciate and how can 
we teach it fastest and make it stick? Some answers to the latter 
query have already been implied. However, this might be a good 
place to refute once more the prevailing belief that anyone who has 
“studied music” (i.e., been trained in performance) will have more 
appreciation for music than one who has no technical training. 
Were this true, American musicality would be in a much more 
rapid ascent, especially when one considers the thousands of boys 
and girls who each year participate in choruses, glee clubs, bands, 
etc. The aim of music education is more and better music for 
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everybody but we sometimes act as if it were 
of more people in more organizations.” 

The fact that a child has studied an instrument, taken voice 
lessons, or even studied harmony is no assurance that he has de- 
veloped a “cultivated understanding” of or even a love for music. 


‘more participation 


One recalls the cellist in the symphony orchestra whose expressions 
of distaste were so apparent that the conductor stopped the rehearsal 
to ask what the trouble was. “Oh nothing,” replied the instrumen- 
talist, “It’s just that I hate music!” The most serious criticism 
leveled at American conservatories and university music depart- 
ments is that too often they have turned out performers without 
perception and technicians without taste. 

The fact is that if we want to develop fine musical discrimina- 
tion and taste we must train for it consciously and directly. It may 
come as a by-product of musical study in other areas but we should 
not expect it. This is not to say that every child, musically or not 
musically inclined, should be popped into a class of music apprecia- 
tion; although such a course, well taught, is likely to provide him 
with some of his most lasting mental and spiritual treasures. We 
thereby run the risk of further “compartmentalizing” our educa- 
tional offerings. Appreciation taught outside the context of musical 
performance is apt to be as sterile and divorced from reality as the 
opposite procedure. 

The ideal situation is for every music class and every musical 
organization to become a class in music appreciation. More, it is 
the function of every music teacher to teach children to love and 
understand music, not only during the few minutes labeled “music 
history and appreciation” but constantly, at every contact. I will 
go a step farther and propose that every teacher of young people 
should recognize his responsibility in the formation of standards of 
musical taste. It is common knowledge that the average European 
student develops a sensitive, intelligent understanding of music 
superior to that of the average American—not through the medium 
of a special course, but because such standards of taste are lovingly 
passed on by parents and teachers alike. 

By now teachers have more or less accepted the dictum of the 
language arts that “Every teacher is a teacher of English.” Most of 
us assume, however reluctently, part of the responsibility for teach- 
ing cultural oral and written expression. Each teacher has a similar 
duty in the formation of a child’s taste. Often the most significant 
learnings a student gains from a teacher are the latter’s attitudes, 
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biases, and tastes in everything from food and dress to philosophy 
and democratic processes. Only brief reflection is required to re- 
mind us that we have accepted this principle in other areas as, for 
example, citizenship. It remains for teachers, administrators, and 


all who deal with young people to put it into practice in teaching 
the appreciation of music. 
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Maybelle Glenn, Music Appreciation for the Jr. High School (Silver Burdett, 
1935). Many practical suggestions for the classroom. 

Deems Taylor, The Well-Tempered Listener (Simon & Schuster, 1940). Aimed 
at the dilletante listener; entertaining. 

Douglas S. Moore, Listening to Music (Norton, 1932). 

----- , From Madrigal to Modern Music (Norton, 1942). Both books of 
unusual value to the serious student. 

Elie Siegmeister, ed., Music Lover’s Handbook (Morrow, 1943). Excellent com- 
pendium of various opinions. It is to be hoped that this book will soon be 
re-issued. 

E. J. Stringham, Listening to Music Creatively (Prentice-Hall, 1946). Standard 
work; revised edition soon to be published. 

B. H. Haggin, Music for the Man Who Enjoys Hamlet (Knopf, 1944). Un- 
usually fine introduction to music listening; not a text-book. 

Syd Skolsky, Evenings with Music (Dutton, 1944). Informal program notes for 
informal listening. 

R. D. Welch, The Appreciation of Music (Harpers, rev. ed. 1945). Scholarly 
approach; designed partly for teachers. 

H. B. Barbour & W. S. Freeman, How to Teach Children to Know Music (Smith 
and Durrell, 1944). Written by experienced teachers; not useful as text. 
Irving Kolodin, New Guide to Recorded Music (Doubleday, 1950). An invalu- 

able reference book. 

Martin Bernstein, An Introduction to Music (Prentice-Hall, 2nd ed., 1951). 
Highly recommended; makes excellent text. 

Aaron Copland, What to Listen for in Music (New American Library, re- 
vised ed. 1953). Highly recommended; first issued 1939, value undiminished. 

H. D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson, Discovering Music (American Book Co., 
8rd ed. 1953). Highly recommended; emphasizes correlation of the arts. 

Aaron Copland, Music and Imagination (Harvard Univ. Press, 1952). An im- 
portant and very perceptive study of musical aesthetics: pretty heavy going 
for the amateur. 

Note: Watch for the new book Understanding Music by William S. Newman, 

University of North Carolina. Its organization and content, both based on 

vears of classroom teaching, are sure to make it a superior textbook. 
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Should Everyone be an Artist? 


Joun V. ALLcoTr 
Professor of Art, University of North Carolina 
xx 


\ N J HEN I hear anyone talk about Art for children, I like him 

to be an art teacher, preferably fresh from the classroom, a 
little dishevelled after a harrowing day’s work but still in the battle 
for keeps. If I talk about Art in the lives of children I can be 
honorably dishevelled—as a teacher of Art in college, and also as a 
parent of three young children. In the past I have also taught 
children of high school age, and quite naturally my present thoughts 
about them are colored by the real people I see each day—my own 
children (who are on the way toward becoming high school stu- 
dents) and my students in college (who were in high school yester- 
day). This is a past-future view of the present, and having it, I want 
to begin by writing about one of my own children at home. 

Elizabeth is in the fourth grade now, and I talk about her only 
because she is the oldest of our children and so has had a longer 
Art life. I remember her first scribbles, and how she talked about 
them as she drew. One day she was drawing a circling line and 
talked about a cat turning around and making a nice soft nest for 
her kittens. And then the long circling line must suddenly have 
taken on another meaning, for she said it was a snake. While 
she drew, it must have been satisfying for her to see the lines go 
cruising around the paper; at other times her mind must have been 
filled with thoughts of animals and people going places and doing 
things. 

While she was in the scribbling stage I remember how we 
watched for the first drawing of some object for sure. It was a 
picture of Nora, a friend of ours, done just after Nora had talked 
to Elizabeth about some kittens she had. The picture consisted of 
a horizontal zig-zag line with four long lines dangling from it. We 
took the zig-zag line to be a sign of Nora’s animated expression as 
she stood close to Elizabeth, talking about those kittens. The long 
lines we interpreted as arms and legs. 

This first strange schematic of a figure looked so much like the 
scribbles which Elizabeth was doing that it could easily have been 
lost in the wastebasket. I am glad that it was not, glad that our 
century had made us interested in the evolution of all things, in- 
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cluding the evolution of graphic representation as it develops in 
people. Further, I do not think we would have had eyes to inter- 
pret the zig-zag line as a head, if modern artists had not prepared 
us for such expression. For they sometimes draw people by simple 
signs, and put down features and fragments without a total sur- 
rounding form. So in Elizabeth’s scheme for a figure we could see 
her contending with problems of an artist—trying to find graphic 
signs and means to record her ideas. 

This first schematic appeared in several other drawings of the 
time, but Elizabeth soon moved on to drawing figures with circular 
lines for the head; and now of course, she draws like other fourth 
graders—strong decorative pictures, with increasing observation of 
structure and appearance of things. 

She likes to paint landscapes (not the war scenes and heavy 
machines that her brother draws), and recently through her land- 
scapes I learned something about a child’s vision—how it may be up- 
set and find itself again. One day my university students came 
out to our house to draw. Some of them chose to paint a hill which 
could be seen in the distance rising above a valley. Elizabeth sat 
down beside the students and started to paint the hill. She 
looked at the hill and then painted, looked at the hill, painted 
some more, and so on, just as the older students did. This was a 
new way of working for her; her painting was not very convincing, 
and her high spirits were lost. Then, sometime later she came home 
from school with several wonderful paintings of mountains with 
white snow caps against a real blue sky. In her class at school 
they had been reading “Heidi,” and had seen a movie on Switzer- 
land. From vivid mental images the children had easily painted 
Heidi mountains; Elizabeth could work this way from memory or 
imagination, whereas earlier she had been bewildered in attempting 
to draw directly from nature. She talked to me with glowing eyes 
about Heidi, and I could see that her feelings were materialized in 
the fine pictures. She gave one of them to me for the bulletin 
board in my room, and I see it hanging there now, unfitting me to 
look at most mountains by grownup painters. 

Another thing I have learned from Elizabeth is that children 
experience abstract art as many adults do not. One day she came 
out of the bathroom and said, “Daddy, on the bathroom floor you 
can see all sorts of patterns.” I had thought that this floor was just 
a tile floor, but she explained to me that even so you could see all 
sorts of designs in it. She likes to paint “designs” at school and at 
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home. Earlier tonight we were looking at a number of them, 
“collages”—made by gluing bits of tinsel, feathers, etc., to a paper 
background. “I like best the ones where I meddle with things,” 
she said. “You can sort of see things in them. Look! here is a 
head. I like the ones where everyone can see what he likes!” 

As the work of the Swiss artist, Paul Klee, occurred to me at 
this point, I got out a book on him and we sat down with the other 
children to look at his pictures. The book showed chronological 
development, the early works being more traditionally realistic, and 
the later ones more “abstract.” Elizabeth spotted this development 
and said, “At first he made things clear; afterwards he made them 
so you can just see something now and then.” Of an early land- 
scape, Johnny said, “You can see the trees like pines with needles.” 
And of a later landscape on the same page, Elizabeth said, “He just 
makes trees with funny little lines. You can see all sorts of patterns 
here,” and she danced her fingers over the drawing in imitation of 
the lines. “I like this one better,” she said. 

After the children had gone to bed I sat wondering what art 
would mean to them in high school and in college. We know that 
high school in general is a time when child artists dry up. This 
may be because they do not have the opportunities to paint and 
draw as they did in elementary school, because they are under obli- 
gation to prepare for a job or for college, or because they are in an 
adolescent time of change when former stable values are upset. 

By the time they reach college they must generally start over 
again at scratch, either in a studio class or in an art lecture course. 
They are afraid of materials, almost ashamed of just playing with 
paint or making just a landscape or a “design,” and timid in talking 
about art. Only a rare college student I have known could pick up 
a brush and paint such a fine picture as could a younger child, or 
would have the naturalness to see Klee, for example, and speak 
about his delicate suggestions of thought. 

Something is allowed to die in children as they pass through high 
school—during the years they are metamorphosing into grown 
people. During these years of unsettlement it is a pity that art, 
which has been so real in their earlier life, cannot continue for its 
own sake and for what stabilizing good it might bring during this 
period of transition. 

To the high school curriculum committee which really knows 
young children happy in their art expression and understanding, 
and also knows college students, awkward in the presence of art 
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and art materials, there is a clear program for art in high school: an 
art room; an art teacher who sees her job as the fine profession it is; 
art courses which students can take within their course program 
and not as something extra; teachers of other subjects who work with 
the art teacher, and who let children in their classes have opportuni- 
ties to do art projects when this seems to fit in. This is not a pro- 
gram to make artists, but to let children go on developing as real 
people. 
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Figures Worth Noting 
mx 
Based upon an estimated high school enrollment of 8,250,000 in 
1952-3, there was an average of 453 pupils per counselor in public 
high schools. 





Courses in driver education were offered in about 40 per cent of 
our public day high schools in 1952-3; about half of the eligible 
students were enrolled. 





Fifty-three per cent of all regular four-year high schools but only 
13 per cent of reorganized secondary schools have enrollments of 
fewer than 100 students. 





Two-thirds of all high schools are located in rural areas; but 
since rural schools are usually smaller than urban schools, two-thirds 
of all pupils in secondary schools are enrolled in urban schools. 





For every 100 pupils in junior high school today, 140 are ex- 
pected by 1961; for every 100 pupils in senior high today, 150 are 
expected by 1965. 





The average cost of instruction per hour for a child in the public 
schools is around 20c; the going rate for “sitting’—with TV, ice-box, 
or spanking privileges—is about 50c. 
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Radio and Television in Education 


DoNALD G. TARBET 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
| 1 


ADIO has been a part of our lives for many years. Yet many 
R: us can remember its early days, with the limited number of 
stations and considerable static. Television is a relatively newcomer 
to the home. While some areas have had television for some time, 
others have just begun to experience the enjoyment of this means 
of communication. It has been largely since World War II that the 
television aerials have become a common sight on so many roof tops. 

Studies have been made recently which substantiate the claims 
that boys and girls are spending considerable time in viewing tele- 
vision programs. Earlier studies were made with regard to listening 
time for radio programs. At the present time the emphasis seems 
to be on television and its effects upon youth. Dr. Philip Lewis 
and Dr. Paul Witty have made several studies of listening time and 
program preference. Many others have made similar investigations. 
This writer conducted a study involving listening time, program 
preference, and a comparison of achievement in a knowledge of 
current affairs of television and non-television groups. In this study 
it was found that students with TV sets in their homes spend 3.4 
hours per day on the average viewing television, while students 
without sets in their homes averaged 15 minutes of TV viewing in 
someone else’s home. Other studies substantiate these data. 

Many think of radio and television as strictly a means of recrea- 
tion, and no one would deny that such is often the case. However, 
both have possibilities for being an effective educational force, either 
directly or indirectly. Life Enrichment may be thought of as being 
educational as well as recreational when considered in connection 
with these two media of communication. 

At the present time, schools vary greatly in their use of the radio 
and television. Many schools have radios in various rooms and 
some have facilities, such as an intercommunication system, which 
make it possible to broadcast programs to the various rooms. This 
has been used extensively with special programs of outstanding 
events of current interest. In some schools this even goes so far as 
to include listening to the World Series. The use of television in 
schools is very limited for the country as a whole. Philadelphia, 
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however, is reported as having 3,000 television screens in classrooms. 
Because of the cost as well as other factors the set is often located in 
the auditorium or possibly in some recreation room. This makes it 
possible to view some special program but often does not encourage 
viewing on a regular basis by any one group. In some cases TV 
sets are set up in the school by TV dealers partially as a public 
service and possibly as a means of advertising. 

Some writers predict that in the near future it is probable that 
a large television screen may replace part of the blackboard and that 
one lesson a week in each subject may come by way of the screen. 
Superior teachers and experts in many different fields might be 
available in this way to a large number of classrooms. Of course, 
on-the-spot telecasting as well as films could be used. 

Another means of using television is to take the sudents to the 
home of a student who has a set in order that they may see some 
special program. The Inauguration was viewed in many homes in 
this manner. This writer has taken his classes in Problems of 
American Democracy to various homes to see such programs since 
facilities were not available in that school. Such a procedure has 
many advantages but also has some very serious disadvantages. 

A third use of radio and television employed by many teachers 
is one in which they call attention to various programs of special 
interest to their students. A knowledge of radio and TV programs 
can be helpful in planning for desired listening on the part of the 
students. Discussion of such programs during the following class 
period can do much to increase their educational value. 

From these observations of the extent of radio and television 
listening and viewing, it may be desirable to make some recommen- 
dations for their use. Some of these practices are in extensive use 
at the present time, while others may be developed more fully. 

Teachers, by calling attention to various programs, can do much 
to increase interest in the study of current affairs. One of the ad- 
vantages of radio and television is that they can bring happenings 
in various places into the homes or schools where they may be 
heard or seen by boys and girls. Schools may have a radio or a 
television set for use by such groups. If such is the case it should 
be used as wisely as possible, not just limited to a few assembly 
programs. The problem of the time of the broadcast may make it 
desirable to use a tape or wire recorder for some programs. Tele- 
vision stations often use films which show events soon after they 
happen. 
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Worthy use of leisure time is an objective which has been 
recognized for some time. Radio and television can be very valuable 
in achieving this objective. The fact that they are often regarded 
in this light should not minimize their importance. But here again 
occurs the need for selection of programs. Criticism of both radio 
and television has often been centered on the unwise selection of 
programs or the extremely lengthy viewing sessions. 

Of course, there are those emergency conditions when radio and 
television may be used to carry instruction to boys and girls during 
such times as extreme winter conditions, strikes, etc. The regular 
viewing of a program instead of attending school is still largely 
limited to courses on the college and adult level, such as those 
conducted at Western Reserve University. 

The teachers have certain responsibilities if such facilities are 
adequately used. In the first place they must appreciate the im- 
portance of using such media as further means of improving the 
learning situation through helpful experiences. Wise use of leisure 
time should be supplemented by other educational objectives. 

The teachers should study the radio and television programs in 
order to know when a desirable program for use with their classes 
is scheduled to occur. Adequate planning can do much to make 
such participation more meaningful. This should be followed by 
discussion of the program in order that the learning situation may 
be more complete. One criticism of the use of these aids is that 
there isn’t the opportunity for reteaching when material is missed, 
as this is difficult to do unless a tape or wire recording is used. This 
limitation can be overcome somewhat by adequate planning in ad- 
vance. 

Proper guidance in the selection of programs and the time and 
amount of listening or viewing should be part of the service rendered 
to our boys and girls. The use of listening and viewing records can 
be of special help in connection with the development of desirable 
listening habits. This is just another feature of the adjustment of 
the individual to his present problems. 

It is considered desirable to utilize programs in the classroom. 
Since this is not always possible, however, it may be necessary to 
schedule the use of a certain room, as some schools schedule the use 
of a projection room for other visual aids. The important factor 
here is the need for considering the activity as a part of the class 


activity, not just as entertainment. Of course, there may be times 
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when the objective is strictly entertainment. In that case different 
objectives are involved. 

Proper public relations should be developed on a continuous 
basis in order that students, parents, and teachers may all work to- 
gether in using these facilities to the greatest possible extent. 
Thorough interpretation of school problems and methods can do 
much to insure complete understanding of what the school is at- 
tempting to do. 

The possibilities of the use of television in education are in- 
creasing with the construction of educational television stations. 
These stations are designed to help meet the educational needs of 
adults as well as boys and girls. WUNC-TV of the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina is expected to be on the air in Sep- 
tember, 1954. This station will have studios in Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh, and Greensboro and will feature programs from all three 
branches of the University. These educational television stations 
together with the commercial stations can furnish a variety of 
educational experience for school youth. Teachers should analyze 
these programs carefully and plan for their proper utilization. 

Television and radio are becoming increasingly a vital part of 
our life’s activities. If these are to be of maximum value to us, 
there is a definite need for their proper utilization. When students 
spend on an average of three or four hours in an activity, there is 
need for consideration of means of making this activity of maximum 
value. These facilities should be used both for recreation and for 
instructional purposes. They may furnish a general type of edu- 
cation and they may furnish a specialized type of training. There 
is a need for discrimination in selection of programs, especially with 
many areas having good reception of more than one television sta- 
tion as well as several radio stations. There is the need to make 
these media of communication serve desirable ends. 

We should recognize radio and television as another area of the 
many sources in the educational process. All should be used in 
order that students may receive the best possible educational op- 
portunities. Only in this way may our boys and girls develop to 
the best of their abilities. 














Selected References on Education 
for Leisure Living 
Harowtp D. MEYER 
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N THE GENERAL patterns of social change recreation assumes 
| ever-increasing position of importance in individual and social 
well-being. Those experiences of a leisure-time nature which are 
diversionary in character and which aid in promoting entertain- 
ment, pleasure, relaxation, instruction, and other physical, mental, 
and cultural developments, are constantly in demand. Recreation 
takes its place with religion, education, health, and work as one of 
the five essential factors molding individual personality and afford- 
ing a people more abundant living. While these processes function- 
ing in balance achieve growth and progress, the neglect of any proc- 
ess can create individual and social pathology. 

The need for recreation and the benefits from recreation are 
constantly increasing. Patterns of wholesome recreation shaped into 
effective programs of activity constitute a must as a living force in 
a modern democratic society. The developments created from the 
present emergency, newer interpretations of national defense, and 
concepts of morale have created new demands. Add to these some 
of the many social forces of technology—labor-saving devices, mo- 
notony of machine work, elimination of children’s chores, the de- 
mand for an economy of pleasure as opposed to an economy of 
drudgery, the intricacies of urban dwelling, and the too often dull 
isolation of agrarianism—and we have an array of social forces 
testing leadership and programs. 

The uses of recreation as positive and preventive forces are 
steadily receiving increased attention. A number of situations at 
the present time offer specific illustrations. There is the place of 
recreation in the sum total picture of the proposals for physical 
fitness and universal military training. There is the national con- 
cern about the rise of crime and juvenile delinquency and the place 
of recreation as an aid in cure and prevention. The possibility of 
recreation in reducing absenteeism and increasing the production 


of the industrial worker is inviting. And the fascinating use of 
recreation in physical and mental therapy indicates unlimited op- 
portunities. All of the aspects of the day nursery, nursery school, 
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and kindergarten create new techniques. Recreation for elders, 
whose numbers are constantly rising and will continue to increase, 
offers privileges of unique service. And the dynamic surge of youth 
in Teen Towns, Teen Centers, and Youth Organizations, demands 
constructive and positive approach and guidance. 

Readings on the subject of leisure and recreation are coming 
from the press in ever increasing numbers. To keep up with the 
trends of time and thus understand the possibilities and potentiali- 
ties of leisure in relation to the individual and the group is essential 
for democratic living. An article of this type can in no way present 
all of the sources available nor even list the essential documents. 
A selected few are presented, however, that may interest one who is 
concerned with the sponsorship, promotion and leadership of leisure 
pursuits. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Several good works have been published in the general field of 
leisure and its relation to the individual and group. Some of the 
older works such as Cutten’s The Threat of Leisure, Jacks’ Educa- 
tion Through Recreation, and Burns’ Leisure in the Modern World, 
along with The Philosophy of Play by Gulick, give one a good 
foundation of leisure as it relates to contemporary society. Some of 
the more modern works are The Theory of Play by Mitchell and 
Mason; Leisure and Recreation by the Neumeyers; The Chance to 
Belong by Robinson; Off the Job Living by Romney; and Leisure 
for Living by Greenbie. It is not necessary that one read all of these 
volumes, but a selected few will give a good general basis. 

The Threat of Leisure by G. B. Cutten. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1926. 

Leisure for Living by Sidney Greenbie. New York: George W. Stewart, publisher, 

1940. 


The Philosophy of Play by Luther Halsey Gulick. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1920. 

Education Through Recreation by L. P. Jacks. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1932. 

The Theory of Play by E. D. Mitchell and B. §. Mason. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1948. 


Leisure and Recreation by M. H. and E. §. Neumeyer. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1949. 


Chance to Belong by D. Robinson. New York: Woman's Press, 1949. 


Off the Job Living by G. Ott Romney. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1945. 
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HIsToryY 
The history of recreation in the United States offers a fascinating 
study. Dulles’ book, America Learns to Play, is an intriguing story 
of the recreation of our people. Americans at Play by Steiner, a 
monograph of recent social trends, is crowded with historical data. 
Rainwater’s The Play Movement in the United States treats the 
historical pattern in its stages, transitions, and trends. It is a far 
cry from the pioneer programs of Jane Addams, Luther Gullick, 
Henry Curtis, Jacob Riis, Joseph Lee, and others to the modern pro- 
grams and facilities of the Federal Government, municipal systems, 
and private and commercial agencies attempting to satisfy the 
leisure of the individual and that of community life. 
America Learns to Play by Foster Rhea Dulles. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940. 
Americans at Play by Jesse F. Steiner. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933. 
The Play Movement in the United States by Clarence E. Rainwater. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


LEISURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The essentials of a well rounded program of recreation consist 
of providing activities that give people a chance to balance their 
organisms—to provide a symmetrical organism; a program that al- 
lows them to express a variety of skills; a program that brings people 
once more into a functional and not merely appreciative relation- 
ship to the arts—a creative leisure; a program that furnishes oppor- 
tunities for developing cooperative and collaborative habits; one 
that gives people a chance for calm, quiet reflection and contempla- 
tion; and finally, a program that insures opportunities in con- 
structive and enjoyable experiences. Recreation should be viewed 
in dynamic terms as a distinctive responsibility in a democracy. 

Any of the following volumes will offer a good basic philosophy 
as recreation applies to the satisfaction of leisure for the individual: 
Creative Play by 1. E. Deering. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1938. 

The Child and His Play by Hazel Kepler. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 

Company, 1952. 

Enjoying Leisure Time by W. C. Menninger. Chicago: Science Research As- 

sociates, Inc., 1951. 

Time Out for Living by E. D. Partridge and C. Mooney. New York: American 

Book Company, 1941. 


Leisure, the Basis of Culture by Joseph Pieper. New York: Pontheon Books, 
1952. 
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The Philosophy of Work and Play by Sarah R. Riedman. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1950. 
Recreation and the Total Personality by S. R. Slavson. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 


The community is the focal point for organized recreation. 
Public, private and commercial interests of many types are a part 
of community life in offering to the people wholesome and abundant 
opportunities for leisure satisfactions. Here are listed the three or 
four outstanding books in the field of community organization for 
recreation. Any one might be sufficient as a basic reference or text. 
Introduction to Community Recreation by George D. Butler. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 

Community Organization for Recreation by Gerald B. Fitzgerald. New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Company. 1947. 

Principles of Recreation by John L. Hutchinson. New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1951. 

Community Recreation—Its Organization and Administration by Harold D. 

Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 


FAMILY RECREATION 


Recreation is closely allied with the fundamental social institu- 
tions—the family, the school, the church, the state and the com- 
munity. Actions of these institutions toward recreation and the 
influence of recreation on the institutions are far-reaching in the 
control of individual personality growth and societal relationships. 
The objective of society and its institutions is the development and 
maintenance of an environment in which every individual may at- 
tain the maximum individual and social growth, may function 
normally in the midst of any association with other individuals, and 
may give promise of the perpetuation of the best qualities of the 
race. 

Here are some worthwhile volumes for family leadership: 
The Happy Home: A Guide to Family Living by A. E. Benedict. New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts Company, 1948. 

Your Child’s Leisure Time by M. C. Letton. New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

Time on Their Hands by C. G. Wrenn and D. L. Harley. Washington, D. C.: 

American Council on Education, 1941. 

Teens—How to Meet Your Problems by John and Dorothea Crawford. New 

York: Woman’s Press, 1951. 

Planning Recreation for Rural Home and Community by E. J. Niederfrank and 


Virginia Musselman. Washington, D. C.: U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
1950. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RECREATION 


A study of the state institutions for our mental, emotional, and 
physically handicapped folk indicates that recreation forms an in- 
tegral part of the institutional setup. Recreational therapy is in its 
infancy. Research, experimentation, and clinical activities must 
continue to build up a volume of understanding. The leadership 
of these institutions is alert to the possibilities of recreation and 
within the limits of leadership, finances, and facilities progress is 
gradually making headway. 

It may be valuable to look into the following works: 

Play and Mental Health by J. E. Davis. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 

1938. 

Emotional Problems of Life by O. S. English and G. H. J. Pearson. New York: 

W. W. Norton and Company, 1948. 

Play Therapy by Virginia M. Axline. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1947. 
Clinical Applications of Recreational Therapy by J. E. Davis. Springfield, Illi- 

nois: Charles C. Thomas, publisher, 1952. 

Rehabilitation—Its Principles and Practice by J. E. Davis. New York: A. § Barnes 

and Company, 1946. 

Child Treatment and the Therapy of Play by L. Jackson and R. M. Todd. New 

York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950. 


There are many volumes devoted to wholesome activities for the 
mentally and physically ill. It will be well to refer to various 
standard recreation books for further bibliography. 


ACTIVITIES 

Recreation illiteracy is dangerous. Every emphasis should be 
given to mend the broken elements in the social order and to 
balance the recreation opportunities within unequal places. The 
misuse or abuse of recreation is becoming a problem of paramount 
importance. Today, when modern civilization offers to every person 
the gifts of leisure, there is a real challenge to enjoy a culture that 
in the yester-years only a few enjoyed. 

Cardinal divisions of “recreation activity” are games and sports, 
arts and crafts, drama, music, nature and outing activities, social 
events, dancing, reading and story telling, along with holidays and 
festival occasions. Each of these subjects possesses a very extensive 
bibliography. It would be difficult to determine which books of 
the many hundreds offered would be of greatest advantage. This 
all depends upon the application of the activity for the individual 
and group situation. 











Films Dealing With Leisure Living 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
Head, Bureau of Visual Education, University of North Carolina 
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O HAVE leisure time is not enough. Using that time in a 
gg and creative way is a real challenge. Teaching 
high school students to use leisure time in ways which will later 
enable them to live fuller, more meaningful lives is an even greater 
challenge. The following films in various fields such as art, music, 
and literature were chosen to use in planning leisure time activities 
with high school students. 


Better Use oF LEIsuRE TIME, 10 minutes, Sound, Black and White. 
Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Designed as a guide in developing a constructive attitude about leisure 

time, this film shows students how they can benefit from a self-planned program 

of leisure time activities. Paul H. Landis, Professor of Sociology at State Col- 
lege of Washington served as educational consultant. 


By MAps ANb Compass, 26 minutes, Sound, Black and White. In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Proper use of map and compass is vital education for those who roam un- 
charted areas and wilderness for recreation or in pursuit of their vocation. It 
is also the foundation of an important new sport—Orienteering—which has 
grown by leaps and bounds since its inception in Sweden more than thirty years 
ago. 


Cotor KEYED IN ART AND Livinc, 11 minutes, Sound, Color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

By employing abstract demonstrations of color deceptions followed by practi- 
cal applications, this film provides a dramatic study of color relationships. Color 
relations are applied to art subjects and to the aspects of everyday life such as 
complexion, dress, and home decoration, Eliot O’Hara was collaborator for the 
production of the film. 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 20 minutes, Sound, Black and White. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


This film showing the highlights in the life of Whittier was produced with 
Cecil B. Williams, Professor of American Literature at Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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as collaborator. It begins with the poet’s childhood, traces his later association 
with William Lloyd Garrison, and follows his work as student and editor, when 
he began to establish himself as a writer and as an advocate of social reforms. 
It ends with Whittier’s years of seclusion at Amesbury. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Woopwinp Cuorr, 11 minutes, Sound, Black and White. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


Produced with Peter W. Dykema of Teachers College and Howard Barlow, 
conductor, as collaborators, the film shows the appearance, tonal qualities, and 
functions of the various woodwind instruments. It illustrates, with close-up 
photography, the techniques of playing the woodwinds. Musical excerpts well- 
suited to demonstrate the characteristics of the instruments are included. 


CULTIVATE YOUR GARDEN Birps, 11 minutes, Sound, Color. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

This is a good film to create interest in birds; it shows several families in 


one neighborhood observing and enjoying fifteen common bird species attracted 
by the friendly environment. 


AMERICAN SQUARE DANCE, 11 minutes, Sound, Color. Coronet 
Films, Inc. Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


With orchestral accompaniment, an experienced caller and a narrator ex- 
plain the positions and teach such fundamental steps as the swing, alemande, 
grand right and left, promenade, do-si-do, and others. Educational collabora- 
tors for the film were V. F. Hernlund and Henry W. Graef of the Chicago Park 
District. 





Growing Pains 
xX 


San Diego voters in April of 1953 approved a $15,800,000 school 
bond issue, thus assuring the financing of 13 new elementary schools, 
two new junior high schools, additions to existing schools, and the 
purchasing of new sites. More than $42 million have been com- 
mitted since 1946 to the expansion of the school system of San 
Diego, one of the nation’s fastest growing cities. 

School expenditures have increased from under six million dol- 
lars in 1943-44 to over 25 million dollars in 1952-53. During this 
same ten-year period the average daily attendance has increased 
from 34,097 to 58,399. 











Book Reviews 
KX 


Bestor, Arthur E., Educational Wastelands: A Retreat From Learn- 
ing in Our Public Schools. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1953. 223 pp. 

Mr. Bestor, professor of history at the University of Illinois, 
charges that professional educationists, in their policy-making role, 
have lowered the aims and destroyed the intellectual effectiveness 
of the public schools. Specifically he makes more than fifty individ- 
ual criticisms centering around the educational hierarchy which 
includes professors of education, public school administrators and 
employees of the federal and state offices of education. 

This interlocking directorate, which has determined the philos- 
ophy behind the major programs and writings in Education, al- 
lows no criticism from within the ranks and fails to criticize arrant 
nonsense written by colleagues. 

Under their leadership, says Bestor, school aims have been 
lowered to offsetting juvenile delinquency and to keeping teen-agers 
out of job competition. Activities have been added which are be- 
yond the capabilities of the school. Many of these are undesirable 
because they are detrimental to the basic task of intellectual train- 
ing. 

Bestor sees the school system as being formed to give all children 
educationists manipulate research, rig instruments to produce de- 
sired results, filter out unwanted ideas, and manufacture evidence 
of public support. 

Teacher training facilities, he claims, maintain inflated courses 
in the curriculum with no scholarly or scientific standing. Edu- 
cationists, unqualified in the disciplines, teach the courses in edu- 
cational psychology, philosophy, history, and the methods courses in 
the subject matter fields. 

Bestor sees the school system as being formed to give all children 
the intellectual and cultural background formerly reserved to the 
aristocratic class. This new element of class differences provides 
the school with the long-term objective of altering the environment 
and the short-term objective of remedying the deficiencies which 
the environment has produced. Training in the intellectual dis- 
ciplines, it is implied, will accomplish these objectives. 
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Major recommendations to improve the public schools would 
entail (1) the formation of a scholarly commission to reorient the 
public schools toward intellectual offerings, (2) the revision of 
state codes to control curricular offerings and to insure teacher 
competency in the teaching discipline, and (3) a reorganization at 
the teacher training level involving a Faculty of Teacher Training 
responsible for teaching newly organized education courses falling 
under the juisdiction of their disciplines. Training both at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels would emphasize liberal arts 
and sciences; the present education divisions would be responsible 
for research and a limited number of courses in pedagogy. 

Bestor provides a great quantity of documentation in his book; 
in the opinion of the reviewer, however, much of it is not illustra- 
tive of the typical public school situation. A closer association with 
the classroom and representative high school youth mighi inave 
tempered the criticism.—Edward T. Brown. 


Nellie Zetta Thompson, Your School Clubs. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1953, $3.50, 309 pp. 


This volume is an interesting handbook on school clubs for 
administrators, teachers and club leaders. Modern education stresses 
the need for providing educational experiences for boys and girls 
which are not limited to the various academic subjects. School 
clubs play an important part in such a program. “This book on 
clubs has been prepared to help teachers place student activities on 
a constructive and democratic level.” 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I covers the adminis- 
trative factors involved in establishing, administering, supervising, 
scheduling and evaluating the school club. Discussed are such 
topics as the history of the growth of student activities, functions of 
the club program, the club adviser, club calendar, financing clubs, 
and other features of the administrative side of the school’s club 
program. 

Part II suggests twenty-eight types of clubs and activities appeal- 
ing to teen-age interests. There are sections dealing with Art Clubs, 
Career Clubs, Crafts Clubs, Dramatics Clubs, Music Clubs, Science 
Clubs and many others. Each discussion of a club includes sections 
on desirable outcomes, popular names, and suggested activities. 

This book should prove very valuable to club sponsors, adminis- 
trators, and student leaders who are interested in making their club 
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program contribute to the maximum extent to the educational proc- 
ess of a school.—Donald G. Tarbet. 


Lester A. Kirkendall and Franklin R. Zeran, Student Councils in 
Action. New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953, 240 pp. 


This book has as its purpose the promotion of realistic thinking 
concerning democracy in school organizations, with emphasis upon 
the basic philosophy of student participation through the student 
council. The authors address themselves not only to those whose 
primary school responsibility is the student council, but to all those 
concerned with developing the full potentialities and capacities of 
pupils. The school is not regarded simply as a preparation for life 
but is regarded as being life. 

There are eleven chapters dealing with various factors involved 
in considering the place and activities of a student council in a 
school. There are chapters dealing with the philosophy of demo- 
cratic education and the basic concepts of student-participation 
programs which discuss the basis for student councils. Other 
chapters, such as the machinery of the student council, the activity 
program of the school council, the duties of the faculty advisor, and 
financing and evaluation problems, present the procedures and 
techniques which should prove helpful in making a student council 
a success. The chapters on the relationship of the faculty, adminis- 
tration, and student body to a school council program and the 
student-faculty participation program in the total life of the school 
should make a contribution to a better understanding of the student 
council in the school. 

There is a very complete appendix including such topics as 
suggested procedures for electing class presidents, student council 
constitutions and other helpful information. 

Student Councils in Action might well prove very valuable for 
faculty members, administrators, and students who are interested in 
the function, scope, and activity of the student council.—Donald G. 
Tarbet. 








